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VENICE DELIVERED 

Venice boasts a history no less marvelous than the fascina- 
tion of her undying charm. Born of the storm and stress at- 
tendant on barbarian migration, on the invasions of Northern 
Italy by Attila's Huns, by Goths, Lombards and Gauls, cradled 
in seaweed, slime, and mud, she rose to rule the waves and with 
the waves much of the dry land east and west, wherever barter 
and exchange carried the banner with the winged lion, which was 
hoisted on the flag-staffs of her Piazza, topping the colors of 
royal and ducal houses once regnant in the vast territories she 
had conquered. Independent from the very beginning, for her 
people "had not sought the shelter of her shoals and shallows to 
live under a lord," she made light of emperors and kings, nay, 
of the Pope himself, neither Ghibelline nor Guelf, considering 
her tutelar saint, St. Mark, who in that capacity had displaced 
St. Theodore, of equal worth with St. Peter and therefore the 
Patriarch of her choosing hardly inferior to the Roman Pontiff. 

Her admirals swept the seas clean of rival craft "like falcons 
gripping their quarry." Her traders warned competition off 
with their redoubtable battle-cry, San Marco! While she ex- 
tended her sway over the mainland of Italy, the Dalmatian coast, 
and the islands of the vEgean, her master-mariners and traf- 
fickers, gathering riches which made them shine among the 
honorable of the earth, cut out dominions for themselves and 
founded dynasties at the example of Marco Sanudo, who set up 
as Duke of Naxos and Paros. In contemporary literature her 
wealth eclipsed that of Croesus: Elicia, for instance, talking 
business with her still more disreputable casual employer, la 
Celestina, refers to the prodigious opulence of Venice as a mat- 
ter of common knowledge. Her cupidity became a proverb 
and a byword among the nations of three continents. Her 
worsted adversaries, ostensibly scandalized at her insatiable 
greed and domineering arrogance where jealousy of her pros- 
perity was the real grievance, formed the League of Cambrai, 
intended for a knock-out after the blow struck by Vasco da 
Gama rounding the Cape of Good Hope, at the news of which, 
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according to Girolamo Priuli's dUiry, "all Venice was alarmed 
and amazed." And well she might be, for it sounded as if a 
commandment had been given by heaven to destroy the strong- 
holds also of this merchant city, too proud successor of Tyre. 

Though the League of Cambrai did not achieve its immediate 
object, it accelerated the decline brought about by the English 
and the Dutch emulating the Portuguese in the field of oriental 
commerce. Venice lost her monopoly of trade and consequent 
predominance. After her period of ascent with energetic 
figures standing out from the pages of her annals and chroni- 
cles, men of might whose images still live and move on the walls 
and ceilings of the Ducal Palace by the magic of Tintoretto's 
brush, she followed the current of her deflected course, fitfully, 
with diminishing lustre, like one of those gaily decked floats 
that drift down the Canal Grande in the glare of smoking torches, 
with faded and tarnished streamers after a day of brave display. 
The Doge, mere figurehead of the ship of state, gradually shorn 
of his prerogatives, changed from a ruler more puissant than any 
monarch into the "grandpapa" of a family of pleasure-seeking, 
irresponsible children. 

Venice was overwhelmed by luxury and corresponding cor- 
ruption just as in the dreaded burrasche, the sudden gales from the 
East, her islands, when still unreclaimed, were submerged by the 
surf of the white-crested billows rolling in. The efflorescence of 
her decaying grandeur made her the Babylon of the waters. 
Dwelling carelessly, the Queen of the Adriatic, of the Medi- 
terranean and beyond, opened in her wonderful abode of palatial 
counting-houses a continual vanity fair of which her celebrated 
carnival capped the climax. The sons of her heroes and famous 
statesmen who, sword in hand or by their astute diplomacy, had 
forced the world's pace in their search for new markets and de- 
cided for peace or war as the spiritual and temporal directors of 
its destinies met for consultation within her gates, were satisfied 
with the daily routine of their messetta, bassetta e donnetta, a 
little mass to attend in the morning, a little game of cards to 
while the afternoon away, a little woman to spend the evening 
with. Those little women of Venice! Rare porcelain, said 
of them a foreign connoisseur, especially fragile on the side 
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of their morals. From their fastidious affectation and dressy 
elegance that demanded loudly a rigid enforcement of the 
flagrantly trangressed sumptuary laws, it was a far cry to the 
simplicity of the days when a Dogaressa, the Greek wife of 
Domenico Selvo, met with ridicule because she wore perfumed 
gloves and at meals sported a fork in addition to the ancestral 
knife and spoon. The little game of cards took soon the form of 
furious gambling. Temples dedicated to Dame Fortune, such 
as the notorious ridotto near San Moise, drained steadily the 
Venetian gilded youth, striplings, and graybeards of their cash 
and man's estate. Since letters patent of nobility were for sale 
at the price of a hundred thousand ducats, the metal of the 
libro (Toro, the sacrosanct golden book of the blue-blooded pa- 
tricians, turned into an amalgam of much baser composition. 
And so, to permit ourselves oriental floridity of speech in de- 
picting this orientally tinged society, the aristocracy of St. 
Mark's was smashed by its toppling canopy of dignity; its ex- 
cellence and splendor terminated as an admonition to posterity. 
Politically, Venice was living at haphazard, remarked Paolo 
Renier, her last Doge but one, addressing the Great Council on 
April 30th, 1789. Her strength had waned to the point of making 
it doubtful whether she was more likely to succumb to her growing 
internal debility or to the remedies proposed by interested alien 
friends. Europe, shaking on its time-worn foundations when 
declarations of the rights of man were emphasized by the sangui- 
nary lowering into the dust of crowned heads, wondered what 
would be the end of the shrunken, decrepit body politic that used 
to lord it as the Dominante. French and Austrian armies overran 
Venetian territory in deadly conflict. Napoleon Buonaparte 
appeared on the scene, "God's instrument to exterminate the 
wicked, effete Republic." Starting on his Italian exploits, he 
expelled the Teuton soldiery of the house of Habsburg, who, as 
others of their race had often done before, during, and after the 
Western Empire and throughout the Middle Ages, were de- 
vastating the fertile plains of Lombardy ; or who, later on either 
in hordes of mingled tribal origin or in mercenary bands 
engaged by some condottiere, were continually waging war for 
the best-paying potentate at variance with his neighbors, ex- 
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tending their depredations to the Gulf of Naples and to Reggio, 
whence, crossing the Strait of Messina, they had pushed their 
career of plunder and rapine into Sicily. Then, subduing the 
Peninsula, the sleek-haired Corsican united under his sway the 
whole of Italy, aiming, in his fashion, at the goal suggested to 
its princes by the sharp intellect of Machiavelli, and antici- 
pating, also in his fashion, the great achievement of Cavour. 

But the union, so quickly effected, was of short duration. 
Napoleon undid his work, quite in accordance with the principle 
of French policy, — expounded by Richelieu and acted upon down 
to our own time, which proved such a formidable obstacle to the 
final consummation of Italian unity, — namely, that France must 
by all means prevent the danger of a potent state developing on 
her flank, and therefore exert herself to keep Italy divided and 
weak. As regards the Republic of Venice, even its infirm 
liberty of action clashed with his plans for supremacy in the 
Mediterranean and eastern conquest. So he seized upon the 
pretext furnished by the massacre of French troops quartered 
in Verona and by the French man-of-war Lib&rateur d'ltalie 
having been fired at from a fort on the Lido and from Venetian 
galleys, to pronounce its doom, May ist, 1797. Obeying in- 
structions, issued from Palmanova, his General Louis Baraguay 
d'Hilliers occupied on May 15th the capital. The preliminaries 
of the Treaty of Campo Formio, signed at Leoben, a month earlier, 
had, however, provided a basis for the negotiations which led 
to his disposal of Venice in favor of Austria. Ceasing to exist 
as a free agent in the continuous trial of strength and skill between 
the Powers that once truckled to her frowns and smiles, she was 
delivered to the high bidder at Vienna. Her victor played his 
cards without scruple or compunction. Thrown drown as a trump 
in his little game with the Emperor Franz II, his future father- 
in-law, the dethroned sovereign of the deep found herself sold and 
crushed between hammer and anvil, fra Marco e Todaro, to cast 
the phrase in its Venetian mold, which alludes to the evangelist's 
winged lion and St. Theodore with his crocodile on the Piazzetta. 
We can imagine the last Doge, Lodovico Manin, sadly divesting 
himself of his ducal bonnet and ordering his servant to put it 
away for "it will not be wanted any more." 
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Notwithstanding Napoleon's elsewhere momentarily success- 
ful measures to coalesce the Italian principalities under his sole 
control, the term Italy had at his fall no significance beyond 
that of a purely geographic expression always attached to it. 
Holding Lombardy and Venetia, the Emperor of Austria came 
out of the Congress of Vienna as virtually admitted to the over- 
lordship of the greater part of the Centre and South of the 
Peninsula too. In a land exhausted by the requisitions of la 
grande armee du petit coporal by the burden of his consular and 
imperial will and pleasure, the substitution even of Austrian 
methods was hailed with a rash sigh of relief. The Archduke 
Johann had been sent to Venice to receive her oath of allegiance 
and the Venetians, though painfully conscious of their foreign 
yoke, made the best of circumstances they could not alter and 
adjusted themselves nolens volens to the kind of government 
evolved at Vienna to meet the requirements of the situation. 
Profoundly humiliated, they offered meantime easy material for 
inoculation with the revolutionary doctrine of which Mazzini was 
the leading apostle. His teachings, opposed in Piedmont by the 
moderate reformers, filtered into Venetia from the Romagna, a 
chosen stamping-ground of the Carbonari since the civil admin- 
istration of the Papal States was practically controlled by Austria 
and therefore favored with the close attention of all conspirators 
whose lodges were influenced, more or less, by the arch-conspira- 
tor, then a refugee in London. 

Overshooting its mark, the shortsighted severity of the 
Austrian officials and officers, accentuated by the excesses of the 
Austria rank and file, had also much to do with the stirring up 
of slumbering Venetian patriotism. Petty violations of the 
innumerable edicts and ordinances, the possession, for instance, 
of an unauthorized translation of the Bible, were twisted into 
heinous crimes, punishable with imprisonment or worse. Pro- 
hibition followed prohibition ; orders and contra-orders arrived 
from the Ballhaus-Platz in swift succession. "Have we so much 
authority in the world," asked Heinrich Heine, apropos of the 
overbearing rudeness of Austrian drill-masters he saw abusing 
recruits at Lucca, "that the German language has become the 
language of command ? Or is it perhaps because we Germans are 
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so accustomed to being commanded that obedience understands 
German better than any other language?" Discontent and hate 
of the oppressors grew. The secret societies increased in number 
and activity. Giving food to the agitation they tried to repress, 
the Austrian police redoubled their irritating interference with 
every act and gesture not officially prescribed. In Padua they 
caused a riot by forbidding the use of tobacco between which 
and rebellious licence they mistrusted some occult relation; in 
Venice they arrested those who exhibited for sale or bought and 
wore the felt hats with broad brims, known as Calabrian hats 
and considered dangerous to Church and State because of the 
liberal, ergo seditious ideas mysteriously germinating in the 
heads thus covered. 

On the 22nd of March, 1848, the memorable year of fierce 
political ferment, the Venetians rose in dead earnest, taking 
heart from an outbreak of the widespread excitement in Vienna. 
But, tempted by an ill-advised if comprehensible sense of their 
native soil's importance, they neglected to establish the necessary 
accord with the simultaneous efforts in Lombardy. The proc- 
lamation of the Republic of San Marco, with Daniele Manin 
for its President, did not fit into a scheme of cordial cooperation 
for a general revolt against Habsburg absolutism, already im- 
perilled by the indecision of Carlo Alberto venturing falteringly 
on the road to a really united Italy. Desultory covenants, as the 
statutory union of Venetia and Piedmont, saddled, a Vinstar of 
Milan, with reservations touching the eventual system of govern- 
ment, stimulated rather than neutralized the separatist tendencies 
of the movement. At any rate the prospects of emancipation 
were seriously impaired by the battle of Novara, March 23rd, 
1849, which brought the Austrians back, again burdening Venice 
and the rich hinterland from the lagoons to the Ticino with the 
accustomed heavy servitude. Resulting also in the coronation 
of Victor Emanuel II after his father's abdication, it helped, 
however, to inaugurate the patient, assiduous travail, thanks to 
which at last, by the Treaty of Vienna, October 3rd, 1866, the 
Lombardo- Venetian kingdom was formally and definitely rec- 
ognized to be an integral part of Italy. 

Meanwhile the Crimean War left its mark, and so did the 
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Treaties of Villafranca, July nth, and of Zurich, November nth, 
1859, by which France acquired Savoy and Nice as a result of 
the crafty diplomacy of Napoleon III. His promised assistance 
in the liberation of Venice and Lombardy amounted at the time 
to nothing more than the stipulation that theoretically they 
should be members of the Italian federation while actually they 
remained an appanage of the house of Habsburg. As before, 
the Habsburgs ruled with an iron hand, which they scarcely 
went to the trouble of rendering less obnoxious by adopting the 
palliative of a velvet glove. Their despotic policy, which 
brooked no criticism, interdicting free speech and gagging 
the press, obstructed all progress, all commercial and industrial 
initiative. As in 1797 the Austrian occupation meant the 
abandonment of the great works of public utility planned by 
Napoleon, so now whatever had survived of trade and productvie 
activity was strangulated by immoderate taxation, exorbitant 
import and export duties, preposterously minute and vexatious 
regulations that impeded traffic not only with other countries but 
by means of imposts and excises between town and town, in the 
Lombardo Venetian provinces themselves. If Vienna had in- 
tended their economic ruin, the effect could not have been more 
gratifying. Visiting Venice in 1864, Taine wrote that 30,000 of 
its 120,00 inhabitants were paupers. A peasant woman whom 
he accosted to inquire whether the people liked the Austrians, 
gave the characteristic answer: "O yes, of course we like 
them — outside [fuori] . ' ' 

When the young Emperior Franz Joseph, animated by 
the wish to amend the intolerable state of affairs for the 
sake of assuring his hold on that portion of his heritage, ap- 
pointed his brother Maximilian to its governorship with direc- 
tions for a milder administration, Daniele Manin, then an exile 
in Paris, voiced the sentiments of his countrymen by saying in 
the bitter strain of Taine's contadina: "We do not care for 
Austria mending her ways in Italy; we want Austria to go." 
Accomplishing step by step the lofty task he had set himself, 
Cavour needed no such reminders to concentrate his energy on 
that desideratum, — the going of Austria. He judged its fulfil- 
ment so essential that he side-tracked for it, temporarily, the 
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Roman question, entering into close relations with Prussia 
which, after Koniggratz, led to a due acknowledgement of Italy's 
rights on Lombardy and Venetia in the preliminaries of peace 
signed at Nikolsburg, July 26th, and in the Treaty of Prague, 
August 24th, 1 866. Commanded by their Re Galantuomo, the 
Italian troops had shown their mettle and notwithstanding their 
defeat at Custozza, which left the Quadrilateral in the enemy's 
hands, the Austrians were obliged to evacuate Venice too. There- 
against counted the disappointing orders to stop the operations 
of Garibaldi and Cialdini who, at the head of their conquering 
legions, were well on the road respectively to Trent and Trieste. 

This happened at the advice of Napoleon III, through whose 
intervention the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom of the house of 
Habsburg was finally to be joined to the domains of the house 
of Savoy on condition of the assent of the populations concerned 
in the deal. The assent of Venetia never hung in doubt. A 
plebiscite declared by 740,000 against 60 votes for union with 
Italy. We shall not recapitulate here the story of the further 
completion of Italian unity and of the unremitting toil foretold 
in Massimo d'Azeglio's dictum: "Italy having been made, we 
now have to make the Italians." Inevitably a slow process, too 
slow for many impetuous patriots, the work of blending the in- 
coherent, frequently inimical local appetencies and ideals, and of 
disciplining them into combined national endeavor, prospered, 
however, exceedingly. After half a century of the melting-pot, 
an Italian statesman of the next dispensation, one of those who 
watched over the realm in a critical period of its ripening child- 
hood, Antonino, Marquis of San Giuliano, could truthfully say 
that without question an impartial posterity would call its 
growth rapid, fecund, and magnificent: the sources of Italy's 
wealth had been developed, her finances placed on a firm footing, 
liberal reforms introduced, a strong army and navy created, the 
public spirit raised to a level which qualified it for the hardest 
tests. 

Regenerated Italy did not lag behind in the onward march of 
Italy. Her enthusiasm in the common cause was finely illustrated 
at the consecration of the rebuilt bell-tower of St. Mark's on 
April 25th, 1912. The collapse of the reputedly imperishable 
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paron di casa, whose sempiternal sturdiness was paid homage to 
in the Venetian climax of negation — not though the Campanile 
should fall! — had been considered a most evil portent. The 
greater the joy when, without any calamity intervening, the 
deep voice of the Marangona, its big bell, that used to summon 
to their several stations the men employed at the Arsenal, 
tolled again over the lagoons, rising above the equally cherished 
sounds of the Nona, the Pregadi, the Trottiera and the Renghiera. 
The latter having been recast at the expense of Pope Pius X, 
for the Marangona alone escaped unscathed, they rang out, 
pealing merrily, heightening the festive mood of the populace, 
punctuating Mameli's Hymn of Unity, sung by a choir of school- 
children, and the Cantata, expressly composed for the occasion, 
whose appropriate words roused to fresh fervency the memories 
of the city's illustrious past, of its supreme control over the 
wide expanse of water and land from Levante to Ponente, from 
where the sun rises to where the sun sets. While these recol- 
lections, kindling new aspirations, flowed harmoniously from 
thousands of little throats to Benedetto Marcello's setting of the 
32nd Psalm, the hearts of the parents and of all present went 
out to that nearest yet unredeemed fraction of their patrimony, 
Venezia Giulia, still in the grip of Austria, the despoiler of the 
ancient Republic. And as they remembered that once they were 
masters of the eastern coast of the Adriatic too, that in 1848 
sailors from Pirano, Italian brothers from Valtra sfionda, had 
helped them to drive the Austrians out, it seemed to augur well 
for the future liberation of Italia Irredenta in its widest sense, 
that the solemn act of their Patriarch, the Cardinal Cavallari, 
hallowing by his prayer their excelsa turris, was attended by the 
Duke of Aosta, representing his cousin, Victor Emmanuel III ; 
that for the first time in history the names of a Pope, himself a 
Venetian from Riese in the Marca Trevigiana, and of a King of 
Italy stood officially conjoined as they stand in the commemora- 
tive inscription preserved in the bell-chamber for the inspection 
of coming generations. 

Living the life of Italy she now belonged to with every fibre 
of her soul, even to the point of taking part in such demonstra- 
tions as the general strike declared in 1904 by the Committee 
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of Resistance in answer to alleged provocations from Signor 
Luzzati's Cabinet, Venice, far more than Milan, Genoa, or Turin, 
those hotbeds of trouble between capital and labor, made herself 
felt in the outbursts of Irredentism which showed so plainly the 
dissent of the masses from a course in international politics that 
drew Italy into the orbit of Teuton ambition. Implacable oppo- 
sition to this line of conduct adopted at the Palazzo della Con- 
sults she owed to herself and to her traditions, nor was she inclined 
to accept Baron Sonnino's excuse for pressing the country into 
the Triple Alliance, that, namely, the principle of nationality 
could not always be rigorously adhered to. Despite the nation's 
disapprobation, clearly expressed in Venetia and Lombardy if 
anywhere, the Italian government turned the fatal corner in its 
vexation at having been imposed upon by the Congress of Berlin 
in the matter of its indefensible northern frontier, at having 
been tricked by the subsequent French occupation of Tunis. 
Thus thoroughly mortified, Italy was prevailed upon to put up 
with the second alternative comprised in Count Nigra's paradoxal 
statement that her relationship with Austria had to be one either 
of overt hostility or of mutual support. "This instrument of 
peace be blessed!" exclaimed the Prince of Reuss, German envoy 
to the Viennese Court, when, May 20th, 1882, he affixed his 
signature to the treaty which embodied the unnatural compact. 
Later on, the Emperor Wilhelm II, toasting his guest, King 
Umberto, referred to it in the same tone as "concluded in the 
interest of peace." Renewed every five years, it lasted until 
May 23rd, 1915, when the Italian government signified by its dec- 
laration of war that it had awakened to a right comprehension of 
German and Austrian protestations of peaceful intent. With re- 
gard to Venice and the Adriatic in particular, there was Trieste, 
there were Pola and Fiume, steadfast Zara and rock-screened 
Sebenico, Spalato of imperial renown, intrepid Ragusa and 
invincible Cattaro, the numerous commercial and naval harbors 
of V ultra sponda, down to Avlona, that menaced and menace a 
healthy maritime development — not to mention the never relin- 
quished title to Petraraca's 

.... sunny vale 
Where our sea most closely hugs the land. 
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Venice had not been overlooked in the campaign of pacific 
penetration organized by German foresight to prepare Italy for 
the part she was desired to play at the hour of fraudulent 
Caesarism dropping the mask to strike. A goodly number of 
the 50,000 Teutons domiciliated in the Peninsula to assist the 
German propaganda under various disguises, had their centre of 
activity in the shadow of St. Mark's, a convenient point for at- 
tuning the intrigues and machinations of unavowed, in fact, 
unavowable agents, paid from Austrian and German reptile 
funds to execute the plots hatched in Vienna and Berlin. Clan- 
destinely associated in that procedure through subterranean 
channels, Austria seconded openly the attempt of German 
diplomacy, ultimately intensified in the Prince von Biilow's am- 
bassadorial exertions, to make the Quirinal accessary to the de- 
sign of forming a Central Empire which was to subjugate the 
rest of Europe, and Asia too. But the Quirinal showed no 
more compliance this time than it had done at Algeciras, 
according to the Prince's plaintive statement to the Federal 
Council when he served his Kaiser as the All-highest Chancellor 
during the Morocco imbroglio. The casus foederis determined by 
the provisions of the Triple Alliance did not apply. And 
Italian sentiment no less than the prospect of territorial 
gain to satisfy irredentist longings, the "sacred egoism" ap- 
pealed to by Signor Salandra when he deprecated Signor 
Giolitti's objections, ran altogether the other way. Repudiating 
the views of their ultras, even the Socialists resolved at length 
to submit to the bellicose departure and not to embarrass the 
government, at all events not to resort to obstructive violence, — 
witness their discouraging reception of Messrs. Sudekum and 
Greulich, German emissaries of their political color and creed, 
suspected of having the gospel of sabotage up their sleeves. 
Bolshevist indiscretion has revealed the text of the secret treaty, 
concluded in London on April 26, 191 5, with Great Britain, 
France, and Russia, which, four weeks later, ushered Italy into 
the war. We also know, in the light of a new treaty, how Italy's 
demands have been modified conformably with the change in 
her attitude toward the Yugo-Slav movement which, in April of 
this year, become a significant feature of the Congress of Op- 
pressed Nationalities held in Rome. 
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This was after Caporetto, after the reverse which followed the 
disastrous retreat from the Isonzo front and carried the Austrians 
again into the plains of Northern Italy near to Venice. The atroc- 
ities reported from the track of their newly launched invasion of 
the Lombardo- Venetian provinces, recall the fusillades of Ra- 
detzky, "the devil's crony," accused of condemning batches of 
harmless old men and young boys to face his firing squads; the 
public whippings of Haynau, "the hyena of Brescia," who 
had women and girls stripped and lashed for his and his boon 
companions' amusement. Rushing the passes of a mountainous 
border, whose defence was handicapped by the delimitation of 
the Austro-Italian boundaries in keeping with the requirements 
of the European concert forty years ago, the arch-enemy's advance 
pushed the Italian armies back to the Tagliamento, from the 
Tagliamento to the Livenza, from the Livenza to the Piave. 
Fortunately, by opening the sluices that control the water supply 
from the Piave and the Sile, or Old Piave, an efficacious barrier 
could be interposed between the Austrian left wing and the 
fortresses which protect the approaches to Venice on the main- 
land as the batteries on the islands do the approaches through 
the lagoons. Unfortunately, Venice, thus fortified because of 
its being a naval station, could not claim exemption from bom- 
bardment and aerial attack. 

Not that such a claim would have availed Venice very much, 
for we heard every day not only of the damage done to her 
wondrous historical monuments by air raids quite unnecessary 
from a military standpoint, but also of the destruction of archi- 
tectural masterworks and incidentally other marvels of art in 
unfortified towns. After all, Italy had had warning from Louvain, 
from Arras, from Reims, from many wantonly wasted places in 
Belgium and France. From the German press, which proved, 
if further proof were wanted, that those vandalic outrages, con- 
doned on the mendacious plea of stringent necessity, glossed 
over with the poor excuse of accident or the individual fury of 
crapulous berserkers, simply constituted intrinsic items of a me- 
thodically conceived and systematically persevered in programme 
of f rightfulness. "If Italian statsemen," declared the Dresdener 
Nachrichten, "have supposed that the art treasures of their 
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country are a species of insurance against our energetic con- 
duct of the war, they will experience some bitter disappoint- 
ments. . . . When the monuments and cathedrals, the statues 
and the pictures, the churches and the palaces of Venice, Milan, 
Florence and Rome feel the sharpness of our sword, it will be — 
and God knows that it will be — a just judgment that overtakes 
them." Citing this savage notice, served on Italy by her ruthless 
foe, and laying stress on the belief it breathed that the pres- 
ervation of the noblest and most permanent heirlooms of an 
artistically gifted people is of infinitely less account than the 
smallest and most transient operation of Teuton warfare, Mr. 
Weigall, late Inspector-General of Antiquities in Egypt, writing 
in the Nineteenth Century, compared this frame of mind with the 
iconoclastic mood of the Italian futurists — and here, perhaps, the 
just judgment came in ! Did not Martinetti, apostle of futurism 
and expounder of the futurist doctrine in his manifesto of 1909, 
glorifying war, militarism, the destructive aims of the anarchist, 
the beautiful inventions that kill and the contempt for woman, 
incite his band of misguided zealots to destroy the museums and 
libraries which cover the land like so many cemeteries ; to seize 
pickaxes and hammers, and sap the venerable cities ! .... In 
very deed, the opposite poles were meeting as they meet now: 
autocracy and anarchism ran and run in the same groove ! 

However this may be, Venice like Italy on terra firma, had 
taken the warning to heart, remembering, too, how Napoleon 
helped himself after Campo Formio to whatever he could use or 
pleased him most of the humbled queen of the Adriatic's house- 
hold effects and ornamental apparel, plundering the Arsenal to 
equip his navy, appropriating choice samples of Venetian paint- 
ing to enrich the picture galleries of Paris, transferring the far- 
famed bronze horses of San Marco to the triumphal arch on the 
Place du Caroussel. These latter, lowered again, like the Ma- 
rango and the recast bells of the Campanile, were sent away by 
battleship for safer keeping in Rome. The superb equestrian 
statue of Bartolomeo Colleoni was also consigned to inconspicuous 
security, the pala ctoro provisionally suspended in its dazzling 
function over the high altar of the cathedral. In short, every 
movable object of artistic or historical value was stored in some 
38 
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inaccessible or at least bomb-free refuge; the immovable was 
braced and walled and protected with casements of sand-bags or 
otherwise, in the best manner human ingenuity could devise. 
As concerns the city's inhabitants, those not required for its 
defence were requested to change residence and, if without means 
of subsistence, committed to the hospitality of unexposed com- 
munities behind the Piave front. From 150,000 the population 
dwindled to about a sixth of that number. Lack of customers 
and military exigencies compelled the Cafe Florian, that noted 
rendezvous of the beau-monde under the arcades of the Procurate 
Nuove, which had been open continuously night and day for 
more than a hundred years, to close its doors. Military exigen- 
cies forbade even the lighting at nightfall of the lamp which for 
centuries had shed its rays as an earnest of aid in peril of body 
and soul through the intercession of the sweet-faced Madonna in 
constant vigil over the entrance to the house of Venetia's patron 
saint, whose symbolic lion near the Molo testifies to that com- 
forting salutation : Pax tibi t Marce, evangelista mens. 

America's participation in the war helped to make sure that 
the winged lion should not once more be dispossessed by the 
double-headed eagle; that Venice should not again be subjected 
to a system of oppression as introduced by Metternich when the 
Lombardo- Venetian lands were under the Austrian heel; that 
the voice of liberty in one of the fairest regions of United Italy 
should never more be silenced in the dungeons of the Spielber 
or stifled in blood. The repulse and rout of the Emperor Karl's 
hosts by Italia's arditi, who met them on their whole line of 
battle, from the Lake of Garda to the Port of Cortellazzo, as a 
personified echo of the Garibaldian cry, di qui non si passa, pre- 
luded their dispatch across the Brenta and the Isonzo too, out of 
the Trentino and out of Friuli. Reasons of wider range than 
sentiment alone urge the necessity of any future invasion being 
made impossible. When Austria, after Koniggratz, began to 
shape a vigorous policy in the Balkans, confident that she could 
recoup herself for losses in the West by eastern expansion 
prompted, for a purpose sufficiently plain, by Germany, her enemy 
hocus-pocused into a friend, she neglected in her calculations to 
heed Italian ambitions far beyond Italia Irredenta, the firm con- 
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viction of Trajan's heirs that they have an alienable right to be 
heard in the disposition of the Grand Turk's inheritance. 
Throwing in their lot with the Entente, said Signor Guglielmo 
Ferrero, the Italians have severed every bond that connected 
Italian instincts and tendencies (V Italianita) with Pan-German- 
ism. Speaking preeminently of Venice, Dante's left-hand gate 
of Italy, we may predict that, having borne her full share in 
the Rinascimento and contributed with all the means at her 
disposal to the Risorgimento, she will now, finally delivered from 
the Habsburg bird of prey, avail herself of her geographic 
situation to recover from her late distress as she did from her 
calamities in a more remote past and resume her brilliant r6le in 
the history of the world— not merely a curiosity shop, to end 
with a variation on a favorite theme of Gabriele d'Annunzio, not 
an inn for tourists who must go there to complete the collection 
of hotel labels on their baggage, but the glorious, august mistress 
of the Adriatic as of yore, la Serenissima. 

J. F. SCHELTEMA. 

New Haven, Conn. 



